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PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATRE, 1956 


April 28th to September 29th 
“She Stoops to Conquer ”’ 
(Oliver Goldsmith) 
“See How They Run” “ Bird in Hand” 
(Philip King) (John Drinkwater) 
“ Ebb Tide ” 

(Donald Pleasence, based on R. L. Stevenson's Novel) 
“The Open” ** Misalliance ” 
(A. B. Paterson) (Bernard Shaw) 

Director of Productions: Settings : 
G. Maxwell Jackson Robert Lush 

Concerts - Art Exhibitions - Restaurant 

Send 5d. for Brochure. Bkg. from March 19th 


___ Scotland's Theatre in the Hills 














PLAYS ! New releases include 
riotous comedies:— 


race HEROES 
By Colin Norris 

Available in certain areas. 

Apply for full particulars 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
By Leslie Sands. 

Available in all areas. 3 m., 6 f., | set 
Also available for Amateur Production :— 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter’s brilliant success 
4 f., 6m, 1 set. 


THE SECRET TENT 

A tense and moving drama 

by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
Available for amateur production Ist Jan. 1956 
% Single copies of all plays sent * 
ON APPROVAL 
Send for Full Catalogue of Plays 

(9d. post free) to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst-Webber Scholarship for men. 
With maintenance. 
Available Sept. 1956 (auditions July). 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit. C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
A few Scholarships are available 

25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 





MAGAZINE 


@@ Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... 
PLU news of _ theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£6.12.6 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London WC 2 








A Speedy Grease Paint Remover 


is a specially compounded high quality, 
delicately perfumed preparation which 
not only saves time by removing grease 
paint quickly and 
) gently—it has as 
ro LARGLTN™ // well the proper- 
crx ty of leaving the 
Gy! skin clean and 
Screw -on lid. { delightfully soft. 

A Time Saver ater the Show 
Removes Makeup Quickly ¢ Easily 





Obainable from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn Street, London. 
W.C.2, and all High Class Chemists and Stores. Trade 
Enquiries to the Sole Distributors, W. B. Cartwright 


Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Rawdon, Leeds. 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD sie 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
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SLIM IN 6 WEEKS — OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 

Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

Y/, take internally, mo _ exercises, no _ rigorous 
V4, dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
r attach mame and address to this advert, and 
| post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 

Parade, Brighton. 





For more than 40 years, “‘make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 








If music is important to you... 


If music is important to you, you will want 
music — not a travesty, but music—every day 
at home. No difficulty about that! For the 
Philips range of radiograms and record players 
provides reproduction of a standard that is 
outstanding even in this age of high fidelity sound. 
For all-speed record reproduction at a most modest 
price there are the Philips Disc-Jockey record 
players. The Super-Style model plays records 
through your radio and costs a mere 10 guineas ; 
while the Dise-Jockey Major, an electric 
gramophone complete in itself, is incomparable 
at 18 guineas. 
A really fine console radiogram ? 
Certainly! Philips offer you the superb 
6-valve ‘ Orpheus ’; or the ‘ Eroica’, 
which gives luxurious reception of normal 
wavebands plus very high frequency 
transmissions ; and, for those who are 
content only with ultimate excellence, the 
| * Overture ’. The prices (all prices noted here 
include Purchase Tax) range from 66 to 230 guineas. 
As a serious lover of music, you owe it to 
yourself to hear these Philips achievements in 
the accurate reproduction of sound. 


@ DES 


for the perfect rendering of Captive Music 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.C.2 
(P1I2B) 
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FEBRUARY 1956 


who to the delight of her many admirers was created D.B.E. in the New Year 
Honours List. Dame Margot is seen here as Odette in “Le Lac des Cygnes.”’ 
Margot In addition to this role Dame Margot has recently also danced in the revival of 
** Cinderella *’ and in “‘ Daphnis and Chiiée,’’ and will be seen during February in 
Fonteyn Frederick Ashton’s new one act ballet, “‘ La Péri,” as well as in ‘‘ Les Sylphides,” 
** Daphnis and Chioe ” and *“* Homage to the Queen.”’ 
(Portrait by Houston Rogers) 
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there's always time for 


pure coffee made right in the cup 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Subscription 18s. a year including postage 


Editor : FRANCES STEPHENS 


Vol. LII No. 373 
FEBRUARY 1956 
Editorial and Advertising Offices: 

1 DORSET BUILDINGS 

SALISBURY SQUARE 

FLEET ST., LONDON EC4 
(Fleet Street 1555) 





Over the Footlights 


LANS for the 1956 Stratford-upon-Avon 

season, which opens on the 10th April 
with Hamlet, have now been announced. 
The plays to follow Hamlet (directed by 
Michael Langham) will be The Merchant of 
Venice (produced by Margaret Webster); 
Othello (producer, Glen Byam _ Shaw); 
Love's Labour's Lost (producer, Peter Hall) 
and Measure for Measure (producer, 
Anthony Quayle). 

For the first time the company is led by a 
number of famous players whom the public 
will not immediately associate with Shakes- 
peare. These include Emlyn Williams, 
whose recent solo readings of Dickens and 
Dylan Thomas have been so immensely 
successful; Australian Margaret Johnston, 
playing Shakespeare for the first time; 
Diana Churchill, well-known in revue and 
modern drama; 22-year-old Jeanette Sterke, 
the new TV star; and Andrew Faulds, 
radio’s Jet Morgan. 

With them will be Harry Andrews and 
Alan Badel, both very prominent in past 
seasons at Stratford; Anthony Nicholls, 
Basil Hoskins and Dilys Hamlett, all of 
whom have acted at Stratford before; and 
George Howe, whose wide experience of 
Shakespeare started at the old Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre in 1924. 

As mentioned elsewhere Emlyn Williams 
will appear as Shylock, lago and Angelo, 
and most welcome back to Stratford will 
be Harry Andrews, who will be seen as 
Claudius, Othello and Don Armado, none 
of which he has played before. Diana 
Churchill is to appear as the Queen, Emilia 
and Mistress Overdone, all for the first time, 


and Alan Badel will be Stratford's first 
Hamlet for eight years; Roderigo, Berowne 
and Lucio (in Measure for Measure), all 
new roles for him. Margaret Johnston’s 
réles are to be Portia, Desdemona and 
Isabella. 

1956 marks the tenth Edinburgh Festival, 
and among the dramatic offerings will be 
the first professional production as a stage 
play of Dylan Thomas’s masterpiece, Under 
Milk Wood. Henry Sherek is to present the 
play at the Lyceum Theatre between the 
20th and 25th August. For the first time 
there will also be major contributions from 
Canada and India. The Stratford Ontario 
Festival Company will present Shakespeare’s 
Henry V in the Assembly Hall, and the 
Ram Gopal Indian Ballet will be seen at the 
Empire Theatre. Italian drama will also 
make its first appearance when the Piccolo 
Teatro of Milan presents plays by Goldoni 
and Pirandello. 

A revival of Shaw’s Misalliance follows 
The Buccaneer at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
on 8th February, with Roger Livesey, 
Ursula Jeans, Alan Webb, Miriam Karlin 
and Donald Pleasence in the cast. George 
and Alfred Black’s new large scale musical, 
Summer Song, based on the life of Dvorak, 
the composer, opens at the Princes on 16th 
February. Sally Ann Howes, David Hughes 
and Laurence Naismith (as Dvorak) head 
the cast. On 9th February The Threepenny 
Opera, with book and lyrics by Berthold 
Brecht, will open at the Royal Court 
Theatre. A new musical called She Smiled 
at Me, with Jean Kent, comes to the St. 
Martin’s on 2nd February. F.S. 


Cover Portrait: Richard Burton and Zena Walker in King Henry V. 
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Jewellery by 
ROBERT WHITE & SONS 


57/59 NEAL STREET, W.C.2 
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New Shows Reviewed 


“ Morning’s at Seven ” (Comedy) 
EWLY decorated in cream and green, the 
theatre re-opened on 14th December 
with a comedy of distinction by the American 
playwright, Paul Osborn, who handles his 
Chekhovian theme of Dear Brutus frustra- 
tions with humour and sympathy. The play, 
which was first produced in New York in 
1939, was revived there last Summer and 
reviewed by Mr. Mawby Green in the 
August number of THEATRE WORLD. 

The characters are fully alive in their way 
and present examples of atrophy in middle- 
class comfort, without a grain of vice and 
not a lot of virtue. Here is the glass to 
Nature with a vengeance. There, but for 
the economic goad, go 90 per cent. of 
civilised humanity. Like fish in a tank, they 
grow old in torpidity, and only one of them 
goggles distressfully and wonders how he 
got there. “ Where am I?” he queries during 
his “ spells °—a metaphysical question which 
baffles and alarms his family. 

Setting presents two back - gardens 
in an American town. One belongs to Mr. 
and Mrs. Swanson and the other to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bolton. Mrs. Swanson and Mrs. Bolton 
are sisters. With the Swansons lives Mrs. 
Swanson’s unmarried sister, Miss Aaronetta 
Gibbs, and there is something—but, oh, 
ever so little—between Mr. Swanson and 
Miss Gibbs, and Mrs. Swanson wants a 
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“Such is Life ’—Adelphi, 14th December 
(See page 9) 
‘““Morning’s at Seven ’’—Comedy, 
December 
“A Girl Called 
Necember 
(See also pages 32-34) 
* Listen to the Wind "—Arts, 
December 
(See also page 11) 
* Cranks "’—New Watergate, 
December 
“Beauty and the Beast "—Players, 
December. 
“ The Wild Duck "—Saville, 21st December. 
(See also pages 17-21) 
* May Fever "—New Lindsey, 
December. 


14th 
Jo "—Piccadilly, 15th 
16th 
19th 


20th 


28th 











house where she can have her husband to 
herself, The Boltons have their unmarried 
son, Homer, living with them. Homer, sole 
representative of the younger generation, is 
forty and he has been walking out with 
Myrtle Brown for years, until she, also, is 
nearing forty. A fourth sister, Mrs. Cramp- 
ton, lives nearby and visits her sisters 
frequently, against the express command of 
her husband, Professor Crampton, who wrote 
off his wife’s relations long ago as a set of 
morons. 


Homer at last brings Myrtle home and the 
poor woman is so conscious of the signifi- 
cance of this step that her desire to make 
a good impression is pathetically obvious. 
The unusual event is too much for Bolton 
Senior and brings on one of his “ spells.” 
All four sisters rally round and Professor 
Crampton descends upon the gathering to 
inform his wife blandly that she is a free 
agent, has made her choice and he will 
divide their house into two flats. Mr. Charles 
Heslop makes rather a comic professor of 
Crampton, but the new note which he strikes 
is not unwelcome. It is the frequent flashes 
of absurdity which make the play so enjoy- 
able. 


Mr. Frederick Leister opens the play as 
Swanson, establishes him at once as a real 
person and gives an admirable performance 
throughout. Mr. Peter Jones, extremely 
funny as Homer, seems at times almost more 
the comedian than the character. The art 


Dorothy Tutin 

who has added further to her laurels with her most 

sensitive performance as Hedvig in the outstanding 

production of Ibsen’s “‘ The Wild Duck ”’ at the Saville 

Theatre which is the subject of an illustrated feature 

in this issue. Miss Tutin’s iast London appearance 
was in “* The Lark ’’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 





Paul Scofield 


as Hamlet in the Peter Brook production of Shake- 

speare’s tragedy at the Phoenix, the run of which, 

owing to its great success, has been extended until 

24th March, Mr. Scofield was created C.B.E. in the 
New Year Honours List. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


of Miss Tucker Maguire, playing Homer’s 
fiancée, avoided by a hair’s breadth, the 
danger of letting the poor girl’s embarrass- 
ment infect the audience. All the sisters 
are lifelike but Miss Margaret Vines is 


particularly impressive as the touchy spinster. 


H.G.M. 
(Withdrawn 2\st January) 


“ A Girl Called Jo ” (Piccadilly) 
ESSRS. Peter Myers, Alec Grahame and 
David Climie have whisked up the 
contents of Louisa M. Alcott’s famous 
novels for the young reader, “ Little 
Women” and “ Good Wives,” added some 
lyrics that would have surprised Miss Alcott, 
and to this adaptation Mr. John Pritchett has 
supplied agreeable music well suited. Mr. 
Hutchinson Scott’s scenery and costumes 
pleasantly recall the vanished New England 
of 1864. The result is timely, seasonable 
and can be recommended for children, those 
who wish to remember their childhood and 
all who really feel at home in the 19th 
century. Concession to present-day taste is 
not wanting either. Amy’s visit to Europe 
is represented in a ballet with music by 
Mr. Stanley Myers. 
Miss Joan Heal skilfully combines the 


Joan 

Heal 

who has scored 
a personal hit 
in the starring 
role of Jo. 
Miss Heal is 
already well 
known as one 
of our most 
clever young 
revue artists. 


present with the past as Jo, Mr. Denis 
Quilley sings and acts attractively as Laurie, 
Mr. Peter Dyneley puts Jo’s beloved 
professor nicely into the story and Mr. James 
Raglan supplies a good period character for 
General Lawrence. Innumerable episodes 
are concertinaed into fourteen scenes under 
deft direction by Mr. Denis Carey. 
H.G.M. 


“ Listen to the Wind” (471s) 

HIS new entertainment for children (and 

for accompanying adults!) had every- 
thing to recommend it—an original story, 
romance intertwined with faéry, catchy 
tunes and a delicious pithy humour all could 
enjoy. It was remarkable how spectacular 
the production proved on that small stage 

a splendid tribute to Peter Hall's direc- 
tion, the décor by Disley Jones and choreo- 
graphy by Michael Holmes. 

The play, set at Christmastime, 1860, 
tells of the adventures of Emma and her 
two cousins and how, after being kidnapped 
by the gypsies, rescued by gale birds, taken 
to the Palace of the Wind Kingdom and 
the Cavern of Black Thunder Cloud, they 
eventually find themselves safe home again. 
The characters met with were most divert- 
ing, notably the Gypsy Man (Ronald Bar- 
ker); Miranda, the Sea Witch (Miriam 
Karlin) and the Gale Bird (Roderick Cook). 
Indeed the latter delightful creature—like 
Peter Pan—had all the marks of immort- 
ality about him. 

Others who gave splendid performances 
were Gillian Webb as Miss Lush, the 
governess, Clive Revill as Pearson, the 
butler-cum-gypsy, Robert Cartland as Black 
Thunder Cloud and Nora Nicholson as 
Grandmother. Margaret McCourt (Emma) 
and Richard Palmer and Mavis Sage 
(Jeremy and Harriet) were young players 
who brought a wealth of spirit, sincerity 
and naturalness to their parts. 





New Shows Reviewed (Con:.) 
“ Cranks ” (New Watergate) 

OME years ago the Watergate bore on 

its walls the work of Chagall and now 

its stage seems to be visited by a similar 
influence. In Cranks, devised and produced 
by John Cranko, three men dressed like 
gardener’s boys and a lady in tights do their 
best to make a surrealist’s dreams come true 
against a décor of eerie squalor by Mr. John 
Piper. Their efforts recall the game of 
“ Forfeits,” in which inane activities were 
devised for the sake of absurdity and to 
pass the time. All the “Cranks” are done 
to Mr. John Addison’s cheerfully syncopated 
music, which prevents collapse into limbo. 
It is a fine demonstration of how to be silly 
without showing embarrassment. At the 
same time, a little wit would improve it, to 
judge by the first half of the programme, and 
it is safe to assume that the second half 
would not suddenly take on a different 
character. H.G.M. 


“ Beauty and the Beast” 
(Players’ Theatre) 


INCE odd rhymes, pathetic relapses and 
strained puns abound, this “ Fairy 
Extravaganza” by J. R. Planche can be 
served as written, for the burlesque has been 
done by the author. The Beast, however, 


Gordon Heath 

actor-guitarist, who appeared in the unusual entertain- 
ment * Cranks’ at the Watergate Theatre. Gordon 
Heath, who will be remembered particularly for his 
performance in “‘ Deep are the Roots’ at Wyndhams 
in 1947, was also recently seen as Othello on television. 


(Portrait by Denis de Marney) 


* Cinderella ” 
at the 
Palace 


A scene from the West 
End’s only pantomime. 
Emile Littler’s mew pro- 
duction of ‘ Cinderella ”’ 
has received high praise for 
its general high standard 
and pleasing spectacle, In 
the picture L to R, are 
seen (at back): Paula Mar- 
shall (Dandini); Jean Telfer 
(Prince Charming); Des- 
mond and Marks (the Ugly 
Sisters); Sam Woodcock 
(Baron Hard-Up) and, in 
front, David Nixon (But- 
tons) and Erica Yorke 
(Cinderella). 


(Picture by Philip Gotlop) 


is not burlesqued. Sympathy is claimed for 
his plight and in this production it was well 
won by the acting and singing of Mr. 
Anthony Newlands. 

Miss Sonia Graham was an amusingly 
arch Beauty, with hair dressed out on both 
sides in the bygone mode, and the fairies 
were made up very pale with a suggestion 
of curl-papers. H.G.M. 


“The Wild Duck ” (Saville) 

OHN Clements’ choice for the opening 
J play for his Season at the Saville proved 
interesting, particularly for those 

(Continued on page 14) 


most 








“Such 


is 


Life”’ 
at the 
Adelphi 


Al Read _ returns to 
London in this new and 
successful revue presented 
by Jack Hylton and 
George and Alfred Black 
at the Adelphi Theatre. 
Mr. Read is seen, above, 
in the second half of the 
programme and top right, 
is Shirley Bassey, the 
coloured singer from 
Cardiff who has made a 
big hit on the occasion 
of her London debut. 
Centre: Jack Tripp as 
the ‘ Spirit of the Dance’ 
in the amusing finale to 
part one, and right: (L. 
to R.) Al Read, Frank 
Porter, Allen Christie 
and Jack Tripp in a 
sketch from the first half 
called “The Diplomats.” 


(Pictures by Housten Rogers) 





Enid Blyton, famous writer of children’s books, with 

Gordon Gardner (left) who played Julian in “* The 

Famous Five”’ and Bunny May, who appeared in the 
title role of *“* Noddy in Toyland.” 


HILDREN are returning to wonderland 
and it is no exaggeration that in such 
a wonderland of make-believe and romance 
they are discovering all the magic and 
mystery of the theatre. For in the past two 
years the fairy tale with its own fine-spun 
threads of enchantment has never been more 
popular. King Pantomime, triumphant over 
Harlequinade for so long, seems to be 
giving way, at last, to this prettier and more 
appealing type of children’s play. 

In 1954 and 1955, Christmas saw the 
arrival of several of these delightful musical 
fantasies, providing an exciting and new 
adventure for many children and for most 
of their parents. 

A number of the plays were not new. 
Toad of Toad Hall, produced at the Princes 
last year, was written in 1934, and the annual 
event of Barrie’s Peter Pan, since Nina 
Boucicault first flew across the stage, is an 
essential part of the theatre’s contribution 
towards the Christmas festivities. 

Both of them, with Where the Rainbow 
Ends, were among the forerunners. Now 
similar plays with a delicacy and charm, 
markedly absent from most pantomimes of 
recent seasons, are in demand. It looks as 
if the whole aspect of Christmas entertain- 
ment is undergoing a remarkable transition, 
and our old friend the principal boy (in 
tights) is disappearing for a time from the 
bright lights in the West End. 

One pantomime upheld the traditions in 
the West End this year. But there have 
been plenty of Christmas plays and enter- 
tainment to choose from, among them: 
Enid Blyton’s Noddy in Toyland and The 


Theatre’s Fairyland 
is Flourishing 


LAURENCE EVANS DISCUSSES THE GROWING 
POPULARITY OF CHILDREN’S PLAYS AS 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


Famous Five (Princes); The Marvellous 
Story of Puss in Boots (Fortune); Where the 
Rainbow Ends (Royal Festival Hall); Peter 
Pan (Scala) and Listen to the Wind (Arts). 
And on the outskirts, the Chelsea Palace 
abandoned panto for Alice Through the 
Looking Glass. Other entertainment has 
included Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, 
the Players’ Theatre’s Victorian Pantomime, 
and TV’s Sooty. 

It is to be hoped that by next year, Toad 
will have re-emerged and other old favour- 
ites like Alice in Wonderland and The Glass 
Slipper will again be seen. 

The theatre cannot stand still and there 
are many who have felt for some time that 
panto has slowly worn itself out. This 
evolution is indicative that the theatre is on 
the forward march, ever-ready to adapt itself 
tc new needs. The urge for a successor to 
panto has come slowly but the demand for 
the children’s play with its delightful 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Nicholas Stuart Gray as Puss in his own play ‘ Puss 
in Boots,”’ now well established as a popular Christmas 
play for children. 


(Picture by Robin Adler) 








** Listen 
to the 
Wind ”’ 


The Angela Ainley Jeans-Vivian 

Ellis musical play was a big 

success during the Christmas 

Season at the Arts Theatre and 

is likely to prove an annual 

“must” for children of all 
ages. 


Above right; Miss lush, 
the governess (Gillian 
Webb), remonstrates with 
her charge Emma (Mar- 
garet McCourt), who 
finds her cousins Jeremy 
and Harriet (Richard 
Palmer and Mavis Sage) 
rather rough and boister- 
ous. Centre: The scene 
in the gypsies’ hut after 
the children have been 
kidnapped. £20": 
Ronald Barker as_ the 
Gypsy Man, Jocelyne 
Page as the Gypsy 
Woman and Clive Revill 
as Pearson, the butler. 
Below: A scene in the 
Palace of the Wind King- 
dom with, centre, Clive 
Revill as North Wind 
and Miriam Karlin as 
Miranda, the Sea Witch. 
Below right: Grand- 
mother (Nora Nicholson) 
tries to comfort the Gale 
Bird (Roderick Cook) in 
a scene towards the end 
of the play. This delight- 
ful production was 
directed by Peter Hall. 
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whimsey as opposed to the pantomime with 
its principal boy, hosts of funny men, and 
songs that top the hit-parade, is now all 
too evident. 

Children like a different sort of magic. 
Panto has vitiated itself in recent years by 
becoming a cross between sophisticated 
revue and variety, with “ gags” often com- 
pletely incomprehensible te children. In 
fact there has not been enough accent on 
fairies and the straightforward story, as in 
the grand days of Lyceum Pantomime, and 
too much time seems to have been spent in 
attempting to outdo other entertainment. 


The children’s play has the sort of magic 
that captures both the young audience and 


their parents. In some ways the Christmas 
play is a return to a gentler age and in view 
of the success already achieved does show 
that children are attracted to entertainment 
of quality if it is offered to them. 

It is, nevertheless, sad that so little or 
nothing of the Harlequinade has been seen 
by modern children. This early entertain- 
ment was not always associated with Christ- 
mas and Harlequin was originally a Roman 
actor who performed in mime, changing 
himself into various characters, hence the 
adoption of his patchwork costume of 
different colours, each colour denoting a 
change of form. Harlequin first began to 
be known in this country about the 17th 
century. Eventually his grace and import- 
ance were superseded by the antics and fun 
of Clown and Pantaloon, and this was 
especially the case when the great Joe 
Grimaldi was in his heyday at the start of 
the 19th century. It was really “Joey” 
who underlined the significance of the 
comedy of the piece. and made the clown 
the most important actor. Pantos in those 
days were only part of an evening’s enter- 
tainment, often subsidiary to a more serious 
play. As a contrast to the Harlequinade 


The old fashioned pantomime 
is kept alive at the Players’ 
Theatre in Villiers Street. In 
this picture are seen the Harle- 
quinade characters from 
** Beauty and the Beast,”’ pro- 
duced by Don Gemmell with 
decor and costumes by Reginald 
Woolley, L to R: Yvonne 
Olena (‘ Fairy’); John Harmer 
( Harlequin’); Barbara Viner 
(* Columbine ’); Ormerod Green- 
wood (‘Pantaloon’); Brian 
Tipping Codd (* Clown ’); 
Michael Darbyshire (* Toff *); 
Beverley Richards (‘ Page’) 
and, sitting, Hazel Wiscombe 
as * Dog.’ 


(Picture by Philip Gotlop) 


these later editions were linked with fairy 
tales like “ Babes-in-the-Wood ” and “ Little 
Red-Riding Hood,” in which all the Harle- 
qinade characters appeared. 

Then came development; rhyme was 
added, and the fairy story began to take 
precedence over the Harlequinade and in the 
mid-nineteenth century the principal boy (in 
tights) came on to the scene. By the late 
1900’s the opportunity of seeing Clown and 
Pantaloon chasing Harlequin and Columbine 
in and out of the doors of a row of shops in 
a gaily painted street became rarer. 

These invigorating exercises appear to 
have finally come to a halt once the Lyceum 
closed its doors in 1939, Many of us can 
still remember with relish the thrill of the 
Harlequinade at the Lyceum in the ‘thirties. 
It was an extra tit-bit to the real old- 
fashioned panto there. 

Pantomimes, once established, were, of 
course, glorious affairs with their transfor- 
mation scenes, brilliant costumes and gay 
and magnificently coloured sets. Their 
youthful audiences could also be sure of 
being transported for three hours or more. 
Great names were made, like those of Dan 
Leno, the Lupinos and later, among the 
pantomime dames, Clarkson Rose. But, 
alas, panto slowly lost its sure touch and 
sought for topicality instead of seeking for 
delight in the old land of make-believe. 

The children’s Christmas play has now 
stepped in to fill the breach. Peter, Wendy, 
Tinker-bell, Toad, Noddy, Alice, Puss-in- 
Boots are all shining forth in their theatrical 
fairy-land. Greater successes for them, I 
predict, are on the way. In future years 
Tinker-bell need have no fear that children 
do not believe in fairies. Her annual plea 
to all who want her and the rest of these 
little immortals to live on to clap their hands 
will be greeted with thunderous applause. 
Fairy-land and supporters are flourishing. 





** Peter Pan”’ 


The Jubilee Production of J. M. Barrie's 
famous children’s play, which includes the 
Lagoon scene, omitted from earlier present- 
ations for technical reasons, is now on a 
three months provincial tour, following its 
London season at the Scala. John Fernald 
directs, and the play is presented by the 
Daniel Mayer Company. 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


Right: Roberta Woolley as Wendy 
and Peggy Cummings as Peter Pan 
in a scene from the play. 


Above: Peter Pan upbraids the 
Lost Boys for “killing” Wendy. 


Left: Another scene from the play, 
showing Frank Thring as Captain 
Hook and Russell Thorndike as 
Smee. The cast on tour is virtually 
the same as in London and in 
addition to those mentioned on this 
page includes Rosemary Scott as 
Mrs Darling. During February 
and March, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Leeds and Manchester 
will be visited and the tour ends 
with a visit to Newcastle, com- 
mencing 2nd April. 





who remember the revival of The Wild 
Duck at the St. Martin’s in 1948, when the 
company included Anton Walbrook as 
Hjalmar, Robert Harris as Gregers, Mai 
Zetterling as Hedvig and Fay Compton as 
Gina. 

The emphasis in the current revival, 
which is admirably directed by Murray 
Macdonald, with décor by Laurence Irving, 
is somewhat different, because of the 
different interpretations given to Hjalmar 
and Gregers. Emlyn Williams does not 
command our sympathy in the way that 
Walbrook did, whereas the Gregers of 
Michael Gough, tending to neurosis, seemed 
less personally responsible for the trail of 
tragedy than that of Robert Harris, a cold- 
blooded prig as we remember him. 

Mai Zetterling deeply stirred us as the 
young girl, but no-one we feel could be so 
perfect a Hedvig as Dorothy Tutin, whose 
performance, in its innocence and natural- 
ness, never failed to pull at the heart 
strings. Another outstanding performance 
in this revival is that of Laurence Hardy as 
Dr. Relling. So sure was his touch that this 
sensible wise man brought an extraordinary 
reality to the final scenes of the play. 
Angela Baddeley also interpreted with sym- 
pathetic understanding the réle of Gina, and 
George Relph gave another of his fine per- 
formances as old Ekdal. 

What does emerge again is the master 


“The Boy Friend ” 


Sandy Wilson’s record breaking musical comedy, cele- 
brated its second anniversary on 16th January and is 
now in its third year at the Wyndhams theatre. In 
the scene on the left Fred Stone appears as Percival 
Browne and Joan Sterndale Bennett as Madame 
Dubonnet in a gay tango from the last act. 
(Picture by Feldmann) 


hand of Ibsen. What other playwright 
before or since, we wonder, could more 
effectively dramatise the abstract idea that 
average man is ever ill-equipped to hear the 
fierce blaze of absolute truth? FS. 


“May Fever” (New Lindsey) 
HE little theatre was well filled on the 
second night of May Fever, a new 
“ musical,” written and composed by John 
Morley, which seemed to give considerable 
pleasure. 

Miss Anona Winn led as an “ old trouper ” 
and was supported by a young company 
representing a Cambridge set preparing a 
revue for May Week, The dialogue was 
doughy. After yards of it had been paid 
out, Mr. Allan Gabriel made a neat crack 
about a famous person and the joke, coming 
after expectation had withered quite a bit, 
almost stopped the proceedings. 

The talented company worked hard but 
did not succeed in making the vehicle run 
easily all the time. The sentiment, like the 
music, was of the rather fashionable Rag- 


Anona 
Winn 

star of B.B.C. 
Twenty 
Questions 
made her first 
appearance in 
a musical show 
since she played 
the Nanny in 
** Bless the 
Bride *’ when 
she headed 

the cast of 

** May Fever.”’ 


time vintage but one could not feel quite 


sure that it was not meant to be taken 
seriously. There was no question about the 
burlesque in Mr. Jeremy Geidt’s playing of 
a Theatrical Agent. Mr. Geidt and Mr. 
Richard Curnock achieved a climax with 
their demonstration of how to bash a song 
over instead of just singing it. Miss Anona 
Winn’s material was not so good but she 
handled it with admirable skill. Miss Pauline 
Innes and Miss Eileen Gourlay decorated the 
scene and enlivened the action. Mr. Jeffer- 
son Strong’s décor made the most of the 
space available. H.G.M. 





Fresh Fields for Emlyn 


EW people realised there could be so 
much comedy in an Ibsen play until 
Emlyn Williams appeared as Hjalmar Ekdal 
in the current production of The Wild Duck 
at the Saville. Some critics have accused 
him of cheating, getting laughs where none 
were meant, However, the actor has the 
keenest Ibsenite of all on his side-—George 
Bernard Shaw—who believed Ibsen intended 
humour to be in The Wild Duck, even 
though it is so cruel and ruthless a play. 

Mr. Williams has not been seen in a play 
in the West End since 1953, when he 
appeared in his own thriller, Someone Wait- 
ing, at the Globe. Meantime, having been 
occupied with solo performances as Dickens 
and Dylan Thomas, he is immensely pleased 
to be appearing in this Ibsen revival, partly 
to get accustomed to working with other 
artists once again before going to Stratford- 
upon-Avon, where he is to be one of the 
leading players during the coming season. 

Following the new John Clements policy 
at the Saville, The Wild Duck is to be filmed 
for television before the company disperses, 
at the end of the London run on 18th 
February. This will mark the first appear- 
ance of Mr. Williams in a television play 
and he is delighted at the prospect of being 
able to make a TV debut under such 
favourable conditions. 

In television, actors normally have far too 
little time to rehearse and the actual per- 
formance becomes something of an ordeal, 
because, in any case, acting before a tele- 
vision camera is more trying than playing 
before an audience, with a prompter in the 
wings—just in case of necessity! This 
admirable John Clements policy of making 
a telerecording of a play after the London 
run means that the cast will have already 
been playing in public for well over two 
months before they think about facing the 
cameras. The Wild Duck will be carefully 
adapted to television requirements, so that 
the viewer will see something far more than 
crude photographic shots of the stage pro- 
duction. As the characterisation will 
naturally be unaltered, the cast will benefit 
from the intimate knowledge of the play 
acquired during the London run. 

Television, in the opinion of Mr Williams, 
should not be regarded as an enemy of the 
living theatre. As far as his personal 
experience goes, his appearance as Dickens 
turned out to be one of the most striking 
programmes seen during the Christmas 


by ERIC JOHNS 


Emlyn Williams, who, following the season of “ The 

Wild Duck” at the Saville, will join the Stratford- 

wpon-Avon Company. He is to appear as Shylock 

and Iago, both for the first time, and also as Angelo 

in ** Measure for Measure,”’ which he acted at the 
Old Vic 20 years ago. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


holidays, which means that thousands of 
people will be likely to go to the theatre 
to see him whenever he presents another 
Dickens season. It so happens that tele- 
vision is the ideal medium for short story 
reading, if so loose a term dare be applied 
to the masterly acting and timing which 
Mr. Williams brings to bear upon the work 
of Dickens. 

Speaking more generally, this actor thinks 
television can help to train people in readi- 
ness for going to the theatre, especially 
people living in country districts, for whom 
theatre-going is still something of a novelty. 
Watching plays on television accustoms them 
to listening to the spoken word, which is 
the first essential of play-going. It gets 
them used to hearing long words, particularly 
if they are people with little or no time to 
devote to reading. 

Mr. Williams is anticipating his season at 
Stratford with genuine enthusiasm, because 





Fresh Fields for Emlyn (Contd.) 

it is as long ago as 1937 since he played 
Shakespeare, when he appeared as Richard 
III at the Old Vic. During that same season 
he also played Angelo in Measure for 
Measure, a part he is to repeat at Stratford 
this year. Even more exciting for playgoers 
is the prospect of seeing his Iago and Shy- 
lock, two parts for which he would seem to 
be ideally suited. He has no part in either 
Hamlet or Love's Labour's Lost, the two 
other plays in this year’s repertoire at 
Stratford, which means he will be able to 
accept an invitation to appear for one night 
only at the Berlin Festival in a Dickens 
reading. 

Apart from the pleasure of playing at 
Stratford itself, Mr. Williams welcomes the 
opportunity of appearing in plays written 
by another dramatist. Before Someone 
Waiting, he was seen in a succession of his 
own plays—Accolade, Trespass, The Wind 
of Heaven, The Morning Star, The Light 
of Heart, The Corn is Green and Night 
Must Fall. Playing a leading part in a 
major production is a big enough responsi- 
bility in itself, but if the actor is also 
saddled with the author’s worries, his 
shoulders have to be _ correspendingly 
broader. 


“ 


SUPPLIED FOR 


Even highly successful plays like The 
Corn is Green or Night Must Fall brought 
nightly problems to the author. Apart from 
playing a leading part, he was constantly 
concerned with audience reaction and would 
worry if a line failed to get its usual laugh 
or a player missed a round of applause on 
a particularly dramatic exit. Fearing the 
cast were tiring of their parts during a long 
run, he would call extra rehearsals in an 
endeavour to win back any lost laughter or 
applause. 

During the Stratford season, when Mr. 
Williams will be living in a cosy cottage at 
Wallingford, the cares of authorship will be 
dispelled; even so, the study of Shylock, 
Iago and Angelo will give him food enough 
for thought until all three parts are success- 
fully launched. 
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Emlyn Williams as Hjalmar Ekdal and Dorothy Tutin as Hedvig, in a scene from the play. 
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“The Wild Dueck °° 


HIS outstanding revival of Ibsen’s play, 
which is reviewed earlier in this issue, 
is the first production in the Classic Season 
which John Clements is presenting at the 


Saville Theatre. As mentioned elsewhere, 
the plays in the season are to be televised. 
A revival of Sheridan’s “ The Rivals” will 
follow “The Wild Duck” on 23rd February, 
in which the stars will be Kay Hammond, 


at the Saville 


Athene Seyler, 
Daneman and 


John Clements, 
Harvey, Paul 
Medwin. 
Murray Macdonald has directed “The 
Wild Duck,” with settings and costumes by 
Laurence Irving, and “The Rivals will 
be produced by William Chappell, with 
décor by Peter Rice. 
(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


Laurence 
Michael 
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Above: The opening scene 
in Haakon Werle’s study 
during the homecoming 
party held by his father 
for Gregers Werle. Un- 
known to his father 
Gregers has invited his 
old friend Hjalmar Ekdal, 
whose presence causes 
some embarrassment as 
Hjalmar’s father, now 
discredited, was once 
Haakon Werle’s business 
partner. Indeed on this 
same night old Ekdal has 
called to collect some 
work Werle is “ charit- 
able” enough to give 
him. 


Old Ekdal (George 
Relph) returns to Hijal- 
tnar’s studio, where he 
lives with his son and 
daughter-in-law, with the 
bundle of copying he has 
just collected. The old 
man lives in the past, and 
with his son has con- 
verted the attic into an 
imaginary ‘wild game 
reserve ’ where the latest, 
much-prized aquisition is 
a wounded wild duck. 
(Right, Angela Baddeley 
as Gina Ekdal). 


Left: Hjalmar returns 
from the party and 
proudly, if somewhat 
inaccurately, describes 
the fine figure he cut 
among the great ones. It 
is obvious that Hedvig, 
his daughter, and Gina, 
his wife, adore him. 











Gregers Werle (Michael 
Gough) had quarrelled with 
his father after the party and 
comes to the Ekdals, where 
he subsequently takes the 
empty room they have to 
let. He talks to Hedvig, a 
charming, unsophisticated 
girl of fourteen, who as yet 
is unaware of the threat of 
blindness hanging over her. 
She is helping with the 
retouching of some portraits. 
for Hjalmar ekes out a living 
(largely aided by his wife) as 
a photographer, and bolsters 
up his own sense of failure 
by boasting of his impending 
invention which will make 
him famous. 


Below: Hjalmar invites Gre- 

gers and the other lodgers 

in the house to lunch. Right: 

Laurence Hardy as_ Dr. 

Relling and Robert Beau- 
mont as Molvik. 
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Haakon Werle (Charles Car- 
son) pays an unexpected visit 
and asks Gregers to return 
home, but in vain. Gregers 
in fact has taken upon him- 
self the ‘mission’ of open- 
ing Hjalmar’s eyes to the 
wrong Haakon Werle has 
done him in, first, ruining 
old Ekdal and, secondly, in 
encouraging Hjalmar to 
marry Gina, Werle’s one- 
time mistress. 


Centre: Dr. Relling, who has 
been an intimate friend of 
the Ekdals for a long time, 
is angry when he realises 
Gregers’ intention to reveal 
the past, and tries to warn 
him that Hjalmar is not the 
strong character Gregers 
thinks he is. But Gregers 
persists in taking Hjalmar 
for a long walk, and, as the 
doctor predicted, Hjalmar is 
shattered by the revelation. 


Below: Instead of the truth 
bringing Gina and Hjalmar 
closer together as the sancti- 
monious Gregers had ex- 
pected, their happiness now 
seems completely destroyed. 
Nor are things improved by 
the visit of Mrs. Sorby 
(Peggy Livesey), Werle’s 
housekeeper, who announces 
her forthcoming marriage to 
Mr. Werle, who, she says, is 
going blind. She also leaves 
a deed of gift from Werle 
made out to Hedvig. 








Hjalmar, convinced now that Hedvig 
is not his daughter, has abused the 
child and rushed from the house, 
followed by the distraught Gina. 
Gregers, still indulging his idealism, 
Suggests to the heart-broken Hedvig 
that she can prove to her father how 
much she loves him by sacrificing her 
beloved wild duck. 


Above right: Next morning Hjalmar 
returns, and announces his determin- 
ation to leave his wife for good. But 
already he is weakening in his resolve, 
and finally suggests as a compromise 
that he will stay on as a lodger. 


Right: Old Ekdal demonstrates to 

Hedvig the way to shoot a duck. 

Later, when the old man is in his 

room, a shot is heard in the attic. It 

is Hedvig who has killed, not the wild 
duck, but herself. 





Richard Burton as Henry V 


ICHARD BURTON’S Henry V at the 

Old Vic is an impressive, romantic, 
authoritative performance, head and 
shoulders above anything else he has yet 
done in the theatre. It is difficult to imagine 
any actor making such tremendous strides 
in so short a space of time, because it is 
only as recently as the 1951 Festival of 
Britain that his first Henry V at Stratford 
proved to be no more than promising, after 
his spectacular Prince Hal in both parts of 
Henry IV. 


Now, at the Old Vic, this young man has 
gained confidence and obviously feels his 
feet as an artist in full control of a vivid 


imagination, He was not entirely satisfied 
with his Stratford Henry V and therefore 
only too eager to try his hand again. Apart 
from the present interpretation being a 
superior artistic achievement, it provides the 
actor with an entirely different experience. 
At Stratford, Henry was played as a religious 
maniac, at the Vic he is presented primarily 
as a politician. The approach is different 
and on account of the cuts there are times 
when the two versions become virtually 
different plays. 

For the actor, the chief fascination of the 
part lies in trying to make Henry real for 
the audience. He is a _ strange, static 
character showing little sign of growth or 
development during the action of the play. 
He seems to say anything that comes into 
his head, as long as it is likely to impress 


Whispers from 


the Wings 
by Looker-On 


the troops, which means that the very nature 
of the part imposes strict limitations upon 
the scope of the actor. The rdéle is not a 
Hamlet, a Lear, or even a Richard III, 
capable of an endless variety of interpre- 
tations. Even the play itself is strangely 
disconnected. The later romantic scenes 
have nothing to do with the isolated splashes 
of pageantry that precede them. Only the 
heart of the play—the Agincourt scenes 
is Shakespeare at his best. 

The first night cheers that greeted Mr. 
Burton’s return to the Old Vic at the end 
of last year have been almost forgotten by 
him in the anxiety surrounding this month’s 
production of Othello, in which, with John 
Neville, on successive nights, he is to alter- 
nate the title-réle with Iago. This season 
will recall the occasion in 1881 when Irving 
invited the distinguished American actor, 
Edwin Booth, to appear at the Lyceum, 
where they shared the parts of the Moor 
and the Ancient and drew £8,258 into the 
box-office as the result of twenty-one per- 
formances, 

Perhaps Mr. Burton and Mr. Neville are 
finding their preparation for the forthcoming 
duel at the Old Vic an even greater ordeal, 
for neither has played either part previously. 
There is much joking at rehearsal when 
members of the company ask, “Who is 
Othello today?” The two actors themselves 
dread the possibility of an evening during the 
run, when, as the result of a miscalculation, 
both appear in the wings with a black face! 

Iago is a part actually longer than 
Hamlet; together with Othello, it presents 
a formidable study for the most experienced 
player. Mr Burton has always found prose 
much more difficult to learn than verse; 
brittle three-line speeches by Noél Coward 
give him far more trouble than the rhythmic 
sweep of an entire soliloquy. To his dismay, 
much of Iago’s part is in prose. 

After subsequently playing Thersites, the 
“deformed and _ scurillous Grecian” in 
Troilus and Cressida, Mr. Burton will depart 
from the Old Vic to make yet another film, 
probably a British one for a change. Then, 
if all goes according to plan, he hopes to 
be seen in the autumn playing his first lead- 
ing part in the West End. So far, his London 
appearances in star parts have been confined 
to the South Bank. 








1, King Henry: May I with right and conscience make 
this claim? 


The Archbishop of Canterbury (Harold Kasket, 
right), accompanied by the Bishop of Ely (John 
Woodvine), is questioned by Henry (Richard 
Burton), and confirms the King’s right of suc- 
cession to the throne of France. Behind the 
King is the Duke of Exeter (Jack Gwillim). 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


2. Chorus: Now all the youth of England are on fire; 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies 
Now thrive the amourers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man. 


John Neville as Chorus. (Anthony White has 

now taken over this réle, to give John Neville 

additional opportunity for study on the parts 
of Iago and Othello). 


“King Henry V”~’ 
at the Old Vie 


ae CENES from Michael Benthall’s production of “ King Henry V” in which Richard 

Burton has returned to the Old Vic to give a splendid performance as the King. 
The décor is by Audrey Cruddas and music by Frederick Marshall. It is announced that the 
current season is to be extended to 14th July, a record for the Old Vic. “ Othello” comes 
into the repertory on 21st February, when Richard Burton and John Neville will alternate 
the parts of Iago and Othello. “Romeo and Juliet” will be added in the early summer 
(with John Neville as Romeo, Claire Bloom as Juliet and Paul Rogers as Mercutio) and in 
July the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Bernard Shaw will be celebrated 

with a two-weeks season each of “ Major Barbara” and “ Caesar and Cleopatra.” 
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3, Bardolph: Would I were with him, wheresome’er he is, either in heaven 
or in hell! 


L to R: Nym (Job Stewart); the Boy (John Greenwood); Bar- 
dolph (Aubrey Morris); Mistress Quickly (Rachel Roberts) and 
Pistol (Richard Wordsworth), mourn the death of Falstaff. 


6. Constable of France: Dieu de battailes! where have they this mettle? 


The French Court go into consultation after the English victory 

at Harfleur. ZL to R: The Dauphin, The Constable of France 

(Charles Gray), the King of France (Gerald Cross), Bourbon 
(Harold Kasket) and Rambures (James Villiers). 
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4, Exeter: He'll make your Paris 
Were it the mistress-court 
Exeter returns scornful -ans 
Dauphin (J 


7, King Hexry: 1 myself heard the 


Henry V, disguised, talks wi 
prior to the batile of Agincc 
(Tom Kneebone); Bates (Johi 

Wi 











re shake for it, 

tighty Europe. 
from King 
Wood, /efr). 





rt say he would not be ransomed. 


his soldiers during the night 

L to R: The King; Court 

: raser) and Williams (Clifford 
ns). 





5, Macmorris: Who talks of my nation? 


L to R: Macmorris (John Woodvine) Gower (Derek Francis), 
Fluellen (Dudley Jones) and Jamy (John Fraser), the Irish, 
English, Welsh and Scots captains, have an argument. 


8, Fluellen: By Jesu. 1 am your Majesty's countryman. I care not who 
know it. 
The battle of Agincourt is won and Fluellen takes pride in the 
fact that the King has Welsh blood in his veins. L to R: 
Bedford (Peter Needham); Fluellen; Gloucester (Keith Taylor); 
Westmoreland (Denis Holmes); the King; Salisbury (Ronald 
Allen) and Exeter. 





9, King Henry: Let there be sung Non Nobis and Te Deum. 


The victorious English army heads for Calais and home after the battle of Agincourt. 


A moment towards the end of the play. 
Princess of France (Zena Walker). 
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10, Fluelien: I pray you, fall to; if 
you can mock a leek you 
can cat a leek. 


Fluellen forces Pistol to 
eat a leek, to the amusement 
of Gower. 


Queen Isabel of France (Mar- 
garet Courtenay): God 
the best maker of all 
marriages, 

Combine your hearts in 
one, your realms in one! 


The Queen blesses the union of Henry and the 








A view of 
the packed 
auditorium 

of the 


Viennese 
State Opera 
House, 
showing the 
standing 
accom- 
modation 

at the rear 
of the stalls. 


(Picture by 
Franz 
Hausmann). 


The Vienna Festival 


1955 is a year that will always be 

remembered in Vienna, For in 
that year the Viennese got their Opera House 
back again and also their national theatre, 
the Burg. Sth November 1955 is the day 
that visitors will care to recall as the day 
on which they paid up to £70 for a stall on 
the festive opening night; or the day on 
which the Volkswagen King arrived at the 
Opera in a monstrous Cadillac preceded by 
a small fleet of chauffeur-driven Volks- 
wagens. On that day Beethoven’s great 
hymn to freedom Fidelio resounded once 
again inside the red, white and gold audi- 
torium of the rebuilt Opera House. It cost 
over three rnillion pounds to rebuild and 
will require an annual subsidy of half a 
million to keep going. 

The whole building front and backstage 
is resplendent with decorations and equip- 
ment that is the last word in modernity and 
variety. Yet it cannot be overlooked—as 
most visitors seem to have done, publicly at 
any rate—that a great opportunity has been 
missed. For the view of the stage from the 
boxes is not ideal, and for those who have 
the misfortune to sit on the slightly elevated 
stools in the second rows, an evening of 
craning one’s neck can be very trying indeed, 
and the alternative, that of standing all the 
time, most tiring. The Opera House does 
not err in this respect as much as the Burg- 
theater, which re-opened on 15th October, 
with Grillparzer’s Kénig Ottokars Gliick und 
Ende. Here, unless the occupants of a box 
are all members of one family and do not 


by OSSIA TRILLING 


mind leaning on one another or be leant 
on, the view is often absurdly restricted. 
The official argument runs that the burnt- 
out shell left a skeleton that had to be kept 
if costs were not to prove excessive. Never- 
theless, the fact is that unless you have a 
seat in the stalls, or the centre circle seats, 
you had better think twice before you lay 
out your money. 

At this point adverse criticism ends. The 


Helene Thimiz, 
Max Reinhardt’s 
widow, and co- 
director of his 
old Josefstadt 
Theatre and of 
the famous 
Reinhardt 
Theatre School. 


(Portrait: Hans 
Dietrich & Co.) 


performances I was able to see in a little 
over a week at both houses and elsewhere 
provided a surfeit of entertainment com- 
parable in richness only with the original 
Sacher Torte groaning under its coat of 
whipped cream. At Max Reinhardt’s old 
Theater in der Josefstadt I was able to see 
once again the master’s widow, Helene 
Thimig, giving a superbly mellow perform- 
ance as Mrs. Alving in Ibsen’s Ghosts. The 
house was sold out but I was given a chair 





in the “ Regieloge” at the last moment. I 
only wish that London managements were 
as considerate to foreign theatre critics 
in our own theatres. The comments I have 
heard, not only in Vienna, made me blush 
with shame at the treatment received by 
foreign critics over here. 

There are four so-called State theatres in 
Vienna. Besides the State Opera (compar- 
able to Covent Garden) there is_ the 
Volksoper (Sadler’s Wells), Besides the 
Burgtheater (the Old Vic) there is a second 
stage at the Akademietheater, and members 
of the company appear at either house. 
Kithe Gold, considered by many critics to 
be the finest German-speaking actress in 
Europe after her unique performance as 


Blanche in Berthold Viertel’s production of 
Streetcar in 1951, could be seen as the Good 
Fairy Cheristane in Ferdinand Raimund’s 
early nineteenth-century poetic fantasy, Der 
Verschwender (The Spendthrift)—a kind 


of 


Kiithe Gold in 
“ Victoria * at 
the Akademie- 
theater, Vienna. 


(Picture by 
Rudolph Pittner) 


Rake’s Progress with moral undertones and 
a happy ending, with another of the famous 
Thimig family, Hermann Thimig, and other 
leading players, familiar to the Austrian 
scene, such as Josef Meinrad, Heinz Moog, 
and Raoul Aslan. At the other theatre on 
other evenings Frau Gold was playing the 
adolescent heroine of Knut Hamsun’s 
Victoria, adapted in a succession of short 
scenes by Richard Billinger. Here too Josef 
Meinrad excelled as the lover she spurns, 
and once again the famous name crops up: 
Hans Thimig as an Ibsenian schoolteacher. 
An austere, exquisitely spoken Torquato 
Tasso by Goethe (with Albin Skoda as the 
eponymous hero) proved just how good at 
Sturm und Drang drama even the Austrian 
actors are. Werner Kraus, the laureate of 
the German-speaking stage, dominated as 
Philip II in Schiller’s Don Carlos, a test- 
piece that the youthful Oskar Werner as the 
Crown Prince passed valiantly. Both plays 
were adorned by the physical beauty and 
intelligent playing of Judith Holzmeister as 
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Leonore, and the Princess von _ Eboli, 
respectively. The décor of Gottfried 
Neumann-Spallart in the former and of 
Stefan Hlawa in the latter was original and 


effective, especially the El Greco-like climax, 


Judith Holz- 
meister as the 
Princess Eboli 

in Schiller's 

** Don Carlos * 
at the Burg- 
theater. 


(Picture by 
"ranz 
Hausmann) 


when Don Carlos is sacrificed, as it were, 
at the foot of an elongated crucifix. 
Coming to the lyric theatres, the highlight 
of the operatic season was, is, and probably 
always will be, Der Rosenkavalier, Vienna’s 
own opera that both guys Vienna and exalts 
it. Who can imagine a more glorious com- 
bination in the finale than the golden trio 
made up of Mesdames Hilde Giiden, Sena 
Jurinac and Maira Reining? The production 
by Josef Gielen (who also staged Don 
Carlos and Victoria) is traditional but pre- 
cise, and Robert Kautsky’s sets are based 
on Alfred Roller’s for the first performance 
in 1911. Hans Knappertsbusch conducted. 
Fritz Reiner conducted The Mastersingers, 
with traditionally correct sets by Robert 
Kautsky, in which Irmgard Seefried alter- 
nated with Lisa della Casa (my favourite) as 
Eva. The cognoscenti of Vienna deplored 
this production, but I should not mind see- 
ing it grace our Royal Opera’s stage, 
especially if our own Murray Dickie repeats 
his excellent performance as David. Paul 
Schéffier made a serviceable Hans Sachs, 
and Hans Beirer, as Walter, was a portly 
Heldentenor with a powerfully tuneful voice. 
Karl Béhm, the Opera’s musical director, 
conducted Fidelio and Strauss’s Die Frau 
ohne Schatten, which I did not see, and Don 
Giovanni (a production, by Oscar Fritz 
Schuh, that is familiar to Londoners who 
went to hear George London as the Don 
at the Festival Hall last year). But his tour 
de force was undoubtedly Berg’s Wozzek, 
produced by Schuh and with Caspar Neher’s 
original décor, a_ perfect example of 
twentieth-century German verismo, with the 
American Walter Berry a pathetic Wozzek. 
A taste of Viennese Operette at the 


(Continued on page 46) 





The Vienna 


Festival 


Right: Two scenes from 
the ballet *“* Der Mohr 
von Venedig”™ (** The 
Moor of Venicé), show- 
ing the interesting decor 
by Georges Wahkevitch 
in which the central 
revolving structure is 
used to portray, fop, a 
street scene in Cyprus 
and, centre, Desde- 
mona’s bedchamber, In 
the centre picture, L to 
R are Edeltraut Brexner 
(Bianca), Richard 
Adama (Iago), Christi 
Zimmer (Desdemona, 
on bed), Willy Dirtl 
(Othello) and Lucie 
Briver (Emilia), 


(Pictures by 
Schulda-Miiller and 
Rudolph Pittner) 


Below: Another interest- 

ing example of Wahke- 

vitch’s decor 

** Giselle’’. 

balletomanes 

interested to learn that 

Gordon Hamilton pro- 

duced this revival by the 

Vienna State Opcra 
Ballet. 


(Picture by 
Rudolph Pittner) 





Echoes from Broadway 
New York Plays reviewed by Ranald Savery 


HETHER The Great Sebastians is a 

sparkling comedy, or is only made to 
seem so by virtue of the consummate acting 
of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, is a 
moot point. Critical opinion was divided 
as to the merits of the play, but there could 
be nothing but praise for the stars. 

The Lunts are something of an institution 
in the American theatre. Unlike institutions 
of other kinds, they have never become 
stuffy or self conscious. Their approach to 
stage entertainment is gay and lighthearted, 
with a youthful vigour about it that makes 
their span of years almost impossible to 
believe. 

The Great Sebastians, which opened at 
the ANTA Theatre, is the work of Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, neatly tailored 
to fit the personalities and comic virtuosity 
of the two principals. They are seen as a 
mind-reading variety turn, headliners famous 
in Britain and on the Continent. Playing 
an engagement in Prague during the winter 
of 1948, they run afoul of a political crisis 
caused by the death of Masaryk, who was a 
friend of theirs. The “people’s govern- 
ment” would like to make capital of this 
friendship by persuading the Sebastians to 
sign a statement reflecting dishonour on 
Masaryk. Punishment for refusal is 
imprisonment. 

The Sebastians, who 
sidered anything in the 
important as “the act,” 


have never con- 
world to be as 
find themselves 


suddenly face to face with something bigger. 
They react with stubborn strength of 
character. It is their quick-wittedness, 
sharply developed through years of coping 
with unpredictable audience behaviour, that 
permits them to emerge as victors from the 
encounter. 

The Lunts are altogether delightful in 
pursuing the humorous and melodramatic 
antics of the yarn, coming bravely to its 
rescue in thin moments. Their impersona- 
tions of the concert hall duo, showing their 
professional vanities, constant striving to 
perfect the details of their turn, dressing 
room bickerings, grandiloquent performance 
appearances, and finally their stiff resolve 
to confound the totalitarian plotting, are at 
once lifelike and filled with theatrical effec- 
tiveness. 

Miss Fontanne is beautiful to behold, in 
addition to her sprightly charm and the in- 
triguing suggestion of a Cockney accent. 
Mr. Lunt, whose character is the more 
naively vain of the two, is obviously play- 
ing in an element which he hugely enjoys, 
and carries the audience right along with 
him. 

An excellent supporting cast includes Ben 
Astar as a general who is not sure of his 
position, and Simon Oakland as a sergeant 
who gives orders to his superior officer. 

The off - Broadway Phoenix Theatre 
scored handsomely with its production of a 
new adaptation of Pirandello’s Six Charac- 


Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne 
and Simon Oakland in a 
scene from “The Great 
Sebastians”’ the melo- 
dramatic comedy by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 
The Lunts appear as a 
mind-reading variety turn 
and once again have scored 
a big success for their 
unique stage partnership. 


(Picture by Vandamm) 





A scene from the successful revival of Pirandello’s 
** Six Characters in Search of an Author”, another 
recent New York success. Tyrone Guthrie directed 
the play and was part author, with Michael Wager, 
of this new English version. Im the picture L to R 
are, James Lacirignola (The Boy); Michael Wager (The 
Son); Katherine Squire (The Mother); Whitfield Connor 
(The Father); Karen Sue Trent (The Girl) and Betty 
Lou Holland (The Stepdaughter). 


(Picture by Leo Friedman) 


ters in Search of an Author, Tyrone 
Guthrie, who is about the busiest man in 
the theatre today, co-authored the English 
version with Michael Wager, and also 
directed. Not to be outdone, Mr. Wager 
played one of the important réles, that of 
the venomous son in the lost family of the 
title characters. 

Mr. Guthrie directed and the aciors 
played this eerie flight of imagination with 
high regard for the swift changes from 
metaphysics to broad comedy to melodrama. 
The whole thing, including the impression- 
istic bare stage setting by Klaus Holm, was 
done in a key above realism so that the 
intent of mental and emotional fantasy was 
well carried out. The story concerns a 
group of characters from an unfinished or 
unproduced play who insinuate themselves 
into the rehearsals of a repertory theatre, 
begging to be put on the stage. The 


author’s satiric thrusts at the superficiality 
of the acting profession were delivered with 


sure comic aim. Scenes dramatising the 
neurotic problems of the various members 
of the family were played with chilling 
dramatic quality. 

Whitfield Connor, in the difficult réle of 
the father, with its long speeches and philo- 
sophical incantations, set a fast pace that 
avoided what might have been verbal mono- 
tony, but held the essence of the part. Betty 
Lou Holland performed explosively as the 
emotional stepdaughter who possesses 
enough personal problems to intrigue a 
convention of psychiatrists. Kurt Kasznar, 
as the director of the troupe, displayed a 
suitable florid style and understanding of 
the play’s basic satire. 

Sean O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me, pre- 
sented by Gordon W. Pollock at the Booth, 
caught the fancy of the reviewers and ticket 
buyers, but a run was in doubt because of 
the theatre shortage, another production 
having a previous commitment on the house. 

Eileen Crowe, direct from the Abbey 
Theatre, was seen in the part of Mrs. Brey- 
don. Others in the cast included both 
Americans with Irish antecedents, and Irish 
players. Kevin McCarthy played Ayamonn 
Breydon; E, G. Marshall was Brennan; 
Joyce Sullivan was Sheila Moorneen; 
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Michael Clarke Laurence was Rev. E. Clin- 
ton. Handling of the ballet in Act II] was 
highly praised, as was the direction of John 
O’Shaughnessy. 

Third Person, by Andrew Rosenthal, 
originally privately presented in London 
after disapproval by the Lord Chamberlain, 
was given a highly commendable production 
at the President Theatre under the auspices 
of David Clive. This is an intelligent, well 
written drama on the subject of homosex- 
uality, that avoids sensationalism. It was 
accorded excellent acting, and comprehen- 
sive direction by Bill Butler. Bradford 
Dillman, a comparative newcomer to Broad- 
way, gave an exceptionally forthright and 
sensitive interpretation of the young man 
endeavouring to reconcile himself to some 
sort of pattern of normal living. 

Eddie Dowling presented the Abbey 
Theatre’s The Righteous Are Bold, by Frank 
Carney, at the Holiday Theatre. Critical 
concensus was that this play, involving the 
more mystic qualities of the Catholic reli- 
gion in a colloquial Irish setting, was limited 
in its appeal to Americans. Players, re- 
cruited largely from the Abbey and Gate 
Theatres, included Denis O'Dea, James 
Neylin, Nora O'Mahony, and Liam Gannon. 
Irene Hayes, an American girl making her 
Broadway debut, projected the exacting 
role of the “possessed” daughter with 
effective intensity and changes of mood. 





°A Girl Called Jo” 


at the Piccadilly 


e CENES from the charming 
musical adaptation of Louisa 
M. Alcott’s famous novels, “ Little 
Women” and “ Good Wives,” which 
is presented by Linnit and Dunfee. 
The book and lyrics are by Peter 
Myers, Alec Grahame and David 
Climie, with music by John Pritchett. 
Choreography is by Michael Charn- 
ley and scenery and costumes by 
Hutchinson Scott. The show is 
directed by Denis Carey. 


(Pictures by Houston Rogers) 


Above: The scene in the 
March living room in 
New England, 1863. Jo's 
first meeting with Laurie, 
the boy next door, ends 
rather unconventionally 
when Jo catches’ her 
dress on fire. Hannah, 
the maid, is naturally 
astonished when she 
comes on the scene. L 
to R: Gwen Nelson as 
Hannah, Joan Heal as 
Jo and Denis Quilley as 
Laurie. 


Above: The March girls 
get ready for the ball 
given by Laurie’s grand- 
father, General Law- 
rence. L to R: Beth 
(Diane Todd); Amy (Vir- 
ginia Vernon); Jo, and 
Meg (Marion Grimaldi). 
Left: The gay scene at 
the ball, though Jo, the 
tomboy, is somewhat 
hampered because once 
again she has carelessly 
scorched the back of her 
dress. 








(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


Above left: John 
Brooke, Laurie’s tutor 
(Edward Woodward), 
proposes to Meg. 
Above: Laurie, who 
has become a firm 
friend of the March 
family, finds Jo de- 
pressed at the thought 
of Meg’s forthcoming 
marriage. Later at the 
wedding Laurie tells 
Jo he has fallen in 
love with her, but his 
confession only makes 
her unhappy as she 
does not love him in 
the same way. 


Above: The scene at 
Meg’s wedding. 


Right: Jo arrives at 
Mrs. Kirk’s house in 
New York, having 
taken the job of 
governess to Bobby 
and Sally, Mrs. 
Kirke’s unruly chil- 
dren. Jo mistakes 
Professor Bhaer, a 
guest at the house, 
for the janitor when 
he helps her up to 
her room with her 
luggage. (Bessie Love 
as Mrs. Kirke and 
Peter Dyneley as Pro- 
fessor Bhaer). 





Right: One of the delightful 
ballets in Act II]. Jo had quar- 
relled with her wealthy Aunt 
March, who, has, therefore, 
taken Amy on a grand tour of 
Europe. Their experiences on 
the Continent are amusingly 
depicted in several clever bal- 
lets and, right, Amy and Aunt 
March (Hazel Hughes, centre) 
are involved in a_ passionate 
Apache dance during their visit 
to Paris. Later, during the 
picturesque masked ball in 
Venice, Amy meets Laurie, 
who is also on a visit to 
Europe. They fall in love and 
are married in Rome. 








Left: The happy ending for Jo. 
She had left New York when 
Beth, her young sister, became 
seriously ill and had been with 
her when she died. On Christ- 
mas Eve 1864 the March family 
are reunited, for not only have 
Amy and Laurie arrived back 
from Italy, and Meg and her 
husband joined the family 
group, but General Lawrence 
has arranged for the return of 
Mr. March, who has_ been 
away at the war. To complete 
their happiness the Professor 
arrives from New York with a 
copy of Jo’s book, just pub- 
lished, which he had inspired 
her to write. In the picture, 
centre, are General Lawrence 
(James Raglan); Mrs. March 
(Marmee), played by Noel Dy- 
son, and Mr. March (Kenneth 
Edwards). 
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Bud Walters toasts his wife, Alice, on the occasion of their fifteenth wedding anniversary. 
L to R: Maxine Aslanoff and Anthony Valentine as Debbie and Peter, the Walters’ children; 
Nicholas Joy as Mr. Gans, Alice Walters’ father; Pauline Henriques as Millie, the maid; 
Bernard Braden as Bud Walters; Barbara Kelly as Alice, his wife, and Aletha Orr as Mrs. Gans. 


“Anniversary Waltz ’”’ at the Lyric 


Harry: Okay kid. Don't get sore. He's no 
nut, he just likes to kick in television sets. 


The delivery men, Harry and Sam 
(John Sterland and Maurice Durant), 
bring a second television set, follow- 


ing the demise of the anniversary 


present sent by Alice’s father. 


Bud; Now, you listen to me—I want to speak to that studio and 
I want to speak to my daughter or else .. . 
Bud, who has just kicked in the second television set, 
following the appearance of his young daughter in a 
programme, when she blithely revealed her parents’ 
somewhat unconventional behaviour before marriage, 
demands an explanation from the studio. 
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e CENES from the 

American comedy 
by Jerome Chodorov 
and Joseph Fields, star- 
ring Bernard Braden and 
Barbara Kelly, which is 
produced by Joseph 
Fields at the Lyric. The 
décor is by Frederick 

Fox. 


Right: Relations are 
somewhat strained _ be- 
tween Bud and Alice 
when they receive a visit 
from Chris Steelman 
(Larry Cross) Bud’s busi- 
ness partner, and Janice 
Revere (Kay Callard), 
Chris’s blonde girl friend, 
more especially as Chris 
had sent the second tele- 
vision set. 
Finally Bud walks out 
and the rift looks com- 


Mrs. Gans: Arthur, you’re a nut. Half the fun of fighting 
with you is making up. 


The in-laws have their troubles too and aie 

distinctly in the fashion when Mrs. Gans packs 

her bag and comes to her daughter, but, like 

that of Bud and Alice, their quarrel is eventu- 
ally made up. 
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Debbie: And don’t think you're gonna make a baby 
sitter out of me. 


The final scene of the play. The reunited 
Walters family have a big shock when a 
distraught Alice announces that she is 
expecting an addition to the family circle! 





View of the interior of the Queen’s Theatre (1867-1878) 


LOST LONDON THEATRES 


The Story of the 


HOUSANDS of Londoners and others 

familiar with Long Acre must be equally 
familiar with the large and imposing block 
occupied by Odhams Press, but very few can 
be aware, and only those of advanced years 
can remember, that it once comprised the 
old Queen’s Theatre, in its time the largest 
in London, with the exception of Drury 
Lane. On the site stood St. Martin’s Hall, 
where Dickens gave some of his famous 
readings; the building was reconstructed to 
the designs of Albert Moore the artist and 
opened as a theatre in 1867. An old print 
of the interior shows the artistic and impres- 
sive decoration by Telbin the scene painter, 
while on the technical side the house enjoyed 
the advantages of up-to-date and efficient 
equipment. Yet in spite of the magnificence 
of the house and the wealth of talent appear- 
ing in many of the productions, the theatre 
had a life of only eleven years. A wide 
variety of causes contributed to this not 
easily understandable collapse and some of 
them will be examined after an attempt has 
been made to review briefly the main offer- 
ings staged in those few years. 


D. 
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by N. M. Bligh 


Queen’s, Long Acre 


The first manager was Alfred Wigan of 
the Olympic and Princess’s theatres, but the 
moving spirit was Henry Labouchere who 
ran the house for the gratification of his 
actress wife, the charming Henrietta Hodson. 
She, with Wigan and a galaxy destined to 
become famous, including Charles Wynd- 
ham, Ellen Terry, and Lionel Brough making 
his first London appearance, opened in a 
romantic play A Double Marriage, adapted 
from Charles Reade’s novel White Lies; but 
the first real success was Dearer Than Life, 
by J. H. Byron, with Brough and J. L. Toole 
who revived it on endless later occasions. 
Also in the cast was Irving who just pre- 
viously in this same theatre had made his 
first appearance with Ellen Terry, an associ- 
ation destined to lead to the Lyceum 
triumphs of later years. Historical dramas 
were a favourite feature, especially two 
written by Tom Taylor for “the beautiful 
Mrs. Rousby ”; the first, and probably the 
most successful, was Twixt Axe and Crown, 
in 1870 and revived in 1875, dealing with 
the rivalry of Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, and putting a heavy strain on 





historical accuracy. The second was Joan 
of Arc in 1871, showing that 1955 had no 
monopoly! In The Last Days of Pompeii, 
a dramatisation of Lord Lytton’s novel, 
everything went wrong, due to the fact that 
John Ryder, despite his ability as an actor, 
was unequal to putting on_ elaborate 
sensational effects, Some success was scored 
in 1872 with Amos Clark, an historical 
drama laid near Taunton in 1685, and history 
was further portrayed or travestied in Crom- 
well, with George Rignold in the title réle 
in 1872, and the following year in The 
Wandering Heir by Charles Reade who had 
a good deal to do with this theatre. The 
lead in this 1730-period piece was taken by 
Mrs. John Wood who was succeeded during 
the run by Ellen Terry. Several Shakespeare 
plays were presented including a magnificent 
production of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
in 1870 with the great Samuel Phelps as 
Bottom, and Henry IV, in 1876, with Phelps, 
now nearing the end of his career, in the 
lead. Special mention must be made of the 
appearance of the distinguished Italian actor 
Salvini as Othello in 1876 and in due course 
as Hamlet. His intention to put on Macbeth 
was frustrated by an indisposition attributed 
to the English climate! Of Othello, H. B. 
Baker, in The London Stage, tells us it was 
“one of the greatest pieces of tragic acting 
the world has ever seen, not only in over- 
whelming power, but in subtle art: it created 
a profound impression.” 

Playgoers at the Queens were from time 
to time treated to adaptations of Dickens’ 
novels featuring Toole and Brough; out- 
standingly a magnificent version of Oliver 
Twist in 1868 with Irving as Bill Sikes, Miss 
Hodson as Oliver, Toole as the Artful 
Dodger, and Brough as Fagin, yet, in spite 
of this truly wonderful cast, the play ran 
for only a month. Apart from the plays 
which have been selected for mention by 
name, the staple fare consisted largely of 
heavy melodramas, revivals of old-estab- 
lished favourites with burlesques and curtain 
raisers to make up the triple or multiple bill 
which in those days appeared to be a 
necessity no matter how long or imposing 
the main feature might be. No claim is 
made to have mentioned anything like the 
extensive list of players famous at the time, 
or later to attain fame; many would mean 
little or nothing to present-day readers, but, 
from references to those whose names will 
always endure, it can justly be claimed that 
the Queen’s was almost always able to 
muster some of the finest companies. 

Thus in trying to adduce reasons for the 
eclipse of this theatre after so brief a life 


one must seek causes other than the want 
of eminent players. The most likely primary 
cause was the lack of a strong guiding hand 
and a definite policy, with, as contributory 
factors, too many adaptations and revivals 
instead of originality, Labouchere had 
little theatre interest at heart except insofar 
as it offered acting scope and opportunity 
to his wife. His régime was followed by 
various managers, none of whom were of 
the calibre of the great actor-managers with 
the energy or business capacity to build up 
or establish a reputation for the house. The 
public was beginning to tire of the flood of 
adaptations of Dickens which for years had 
been a feature of the London stage, and of 
the other plays, sandwiciied between the 
more marked successes, many were 
indifferent offerings. 

In the penultimate year, 1877, Summer 
Promenade Concerts under Alfred Cellier 
and Riviere ran for a couple of months, and 
in the final year a Hungarian tragedian 
essaying Othello was described as “like a 
clown” and the play as “like a provincial 
burlesque.” The end came in April 1878 
and the building was, by some miracle of 
transformation, converted into the Clerical 
Co-operative Stores. Ultimately it passed 
to its present use, much of the Long Acre- 
Endell Street exterior still remaining sub- 
stantially unchanged. Although the Queen’s 
appears to have endured the shortest life of 
any of the vanished leading West End 
theatres of the past, nevertheless it gained 
a lasting measure of fame by virtue of the 
eminence of the players who trod its boards. 
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Theatre on Record 


AM afraid that An Evening with Beatrice 

Lillie (Decca LK4129) is a great dis- 
appointment. So far as the artistry and 
impishness of Miss Lillie are capturable 
on wax, this has been faithfully done, but, 
with the exception of two or three old 
favourites, her songs range from. the 
mediocre to the downright tedious. 

This is very mysterious, when one thinks 
of all the really first-class Beatrice Lillie 
songs, available in the United States on the 
Liberty Music Shop label, that have never 
been issued on records in this country. 

The rest of this month’s entries come 
from the Continent. On Columbia 3381082 
—a 10 in. L.P.—there are vocal selections 
from two operettas by Emmerich Kalman, 
The Gipsy Princess and Countess Maritza, 
both of which were produced in London 
between the wars. They are sung with gusto 
and gaiety by a Viennese company, conduc- 
ted by Wilhelm Schiichter. Here is all the 
waltztime romance of those amorous, lan- 
guorous and legendary days before the 
Harry Lime era. 

On London Ducretet-Thomson DTL93047 
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by Roy Plomley 


is a 50-minute version, in French, of 
Christiné’s operetta, Phi-Phi. It is sprightly, 
tuneful nonsense, supposed to be taking 
place in the Athens of 600 B.c., which bears 
a startling resemblance to the Paris of 1918 
A.D., the year of its first production. (I 
have pleasant memories of seeing this piece 
at the Casino of a small Normandy seaside 
town in the summer of 1936, played by a 
resident company that sandwiched it be- 
tween No, No, Nanette and Tosca). 1 fear 
that the Lord Chamberlain would show 
little enthusiasm for some of the dialogue 
and situations, which is doubtless why C. B. 
Cochran’s production, at the London Pavi- 
lion in 1922, was built round a completely 
different plot. For those with a fair know- 
ledge of French, and no Puritan bias, Phi- 
Phi is highly recommended. 

On the London International list there are 
a dozen or more Spanish operettas, known 
as zarzuelas. I have been listening to one, 
by Tomas Bretén, called La Verbena de la 
Paloma (The Festival of the Dove)}—TW 
91015—and found it a very pleasant novelty, 
although, as I do not understand Spanish, 
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and as the notes on the sleeve are singularly 
uninformative, I have not the least idea 
what the story is about. A note which 
reads “the Intermezzo is featured in every 
concert programme” is quite outstandingly 
in need of qualification! 

Let me finish by airing a grievance. When 
the Chinese Classical Theatre Company 


played in Paris during the early part of | 


last year, a long-playing record of excerpts 
from their repertoire was on sale within a 
matter of days; but no such record has been 
issued in this country since their triumph- 
ant season at the Palace Theatre during the 
autumn. If none was made here, surely 
the French one could be made available. 


Alleyn’s School Play 
goes performances draw special audi- 
ences for whom the play is not primarily 
the thing. Even so, Henry IV, Part 2, is a 
strange choice for a School Play and the 
performance at Alleyn’s School, distin- 
guished for artistic presentation and lively 
acting though it was, had the basic unreality 
which must obtain when, in the order of 
things, the characters cannot be fully 
realised. Nevertheless, this, the last by Mr. 
Michael Croft, author of Spare the Rod, 
who is leaving school-mastering for liter- 
ature, was a noteworthy production. 
H.G.M. 





PHYLLIS BEDELLS 


Vice-President Royal Academy of Dancing 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


28 Quex Road, London, N.W.6 
Tel: MAlida Vale 2324 














Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


THEATRE SEATING PLANS 


The new edition (10” x 7” 80 pages) has been 
greatly enlarged and improved. Over half of the 
plans have been altered since the first edition, 
making a total of 47 plans. The book also con- 
tains a new feature ““‘THEATRE MEMORIES” 
by Frances Stephens. Still 2/6 from booksellers, 
and ticket agents, or post 3d. 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE 
13 James Street - London - W.C.2 


| must 


remember 


WONDERFUL 
LAMP 


A 6c) product The General Electric Co. Ltd. 


{ | Makers of the famous Osram fluorescent tubes | s 











Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 


LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


52 Dean St., 151/3 Fulham Rd., 
SOHO, W.1 CHELSEA, S.W.3 
GER 3916 KEN 7749 








JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA D’ESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 


has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 
Closed Sunday evenings only 





GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





>» MAJORCA 
S-“K SPANISH 
RESTAURANT 
66 Brewer Street 
Piccadilly Circus 
GER 6803 Wi 
SHERRY LOUNGE 


Spanish and South American specialities 


Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 
NOT Sundays 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOUGLAS, 
Author of ‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 


LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


No tables booked after 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 











DE HEMS RESTAURANT 
11 Macclesfield Street, WI 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS G SUPPERS 


FAMOUS FOR GRILLS 


FULLY LICENSED 

















Frank and Arrant 


by Harold Matthews 


THE STORY OF THE AMAZING FRANK HARRIS, JOURNALIST AND PLAYWRIGHT, FRIEND OF 
OSCAR WILDE, AND AUTHOR OF THE CONTROVERSIAL BIOGRAPHY OF SHAW, WHO, LIKE G.B.S., 
WAS BORN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO THIS YEAR 


T is not certifiable but the probability is 
that Frank Harris, who, though widely 
denounced, gave the most sensible advice to 
Oscar Wilde on the eve of his downfall and 
launched Bernard Shaw on his London 
career, was born on 14th February 1856. 
Frank was not his name originally. It was 
self-conferred and apt, for no one ever 
carried frankness so far in candour, in 
exhibitionism or in invention. Small and 
slight, with a deep voice and piercing eyes, 
the energy of his internal unrest was such 
that he moved in a cloud of egoistic steam. 
He hopped from frying-pan to frying-pan 
until he finally settled for a long, slow sizzle 
on the Azure Coast. 

He first entered a theatre at the age of 
14 in Liverpool. It was his last act before 
running away to America and, in its way, 
an equal plunge, for his father, a Baptist 
minister, had told him the theatre was the 
lobby of Hell. The play was Albery’s The 
Two Roses and Harris was so impressed by 
the heroine that he remembered her all his 
life. 

After working as bootblack, labourer, 
hotel-clerk and cowboy, Frank joined an 
elder brother in Kansas and attended the 
state university, registering in 1874 as James 
F. Harris, of Tenby, Wales. A year of 
regular study sufficed and on borrowed 
money he returned to Europe. He was at 
Plevna as a newspaper correspondent during 
the Russo-Turkish War, giving, by his own 
account, valuable advice in tactics. Then, 
after a walk through Greece and a holiday 
with a café-singer in Austria, he came to 
London and looked around. Securing the 
editorship of the “Evening News” by an 
intrigue, he sacked most of the staff, intro- 
duced American headlines and sent up the 
circulation tenfold. His actions were sudden 
and suspect. The news that he had been 
appointed editor of the “Fortnightly 
Review” spread dismay among its very 
respectable contributors, who hastened to 
send in their resignations, but he was able 
to conduct the “ Fortnightly ” on the higher 
level he claimed to prefer. 

Though a confirmed amorist, 
avoided matrimony until he deemed it 
materially advantageous, He then married 
a wealthy widow whose house in Park Lane 
seemed ideal as a base for a political cam- 
paign which would secure him the premier- 
sip. In the marriage register, under date 


Harris 


2nd November 1887, he described himself 
as a widower. As he was marrying a widow 
somewhat his senior, “widower” looked 
more appropriate than “ bachelor.” Harris 
was like that. 

Although the marriage did not endure and 
the premiership was never secured, this was 
Harris’s period of glory. During the years 
of his editorship of “ The Fortnightly ” and, 
following that, “ The Saturday Review,” he 
met everybody of importance and had him- 
self considerable influence. The most distin- 


regalia 


SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LONDON S.E.16 } 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





Laytons Wine Restaurant | 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 














‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 


Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
me) Fully Licensed 








eicester Grill 
35 CR 2 


ANBOURN STREET, W. 
A Favourite Restaurant for 
Theatregoers 
Private Room for Parties 
FULLY LICENSED TILL MIDNIGHT 





TEM 0542, 5886. 12-3 p.m., 5.30-12 p.m. 











“ Waiting for Godot” 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


A scene from Peter Hall’s production of Samuel Beckett's much discussed play, which continues its successful 


run at the Criterion. 


In the picture, L-R: are Peter Bull as Pozzo, Peter Woodthorpe as Estragon, Timothy 
Bateson as Lucky and Hugh Burden as Viadimir (this role is now played by Richard Dare). 


It is announced 


that a New York production of the play will open middle February, with Tom Ewell and Bert Lahr as the tramps. 


Frank and Arrant (Contd.) 


guished writers wrote for him and had to 
accept his strictures. On one occasion his 
adverse opinion drew tears from Middleton 
Murry. That he was a genius was conceded 
but if ever anybody at any time anywhere 
called him a gentleman it was either crude 
sarcasm or a slip of the tongue. At this 
period he first met Oscar Wilde and they 
did not impress each other agreeably but 
were soon in some admiration of each other’s 
literary gifts. Frank was always too rowdy 
for Wilde, who once remarked, “I do not 
know what a football scrimmage is but | 
imagine it must be very like a conversation 
with Frank Harris.” Harris, after Wilde’s 
death, said of him, “I have known no more 
charming, no more quickening, no more 
delightful spirit, I do not believe that in all 
the realms of death there is a more fascin- 
ating or delightful companion.” Harris 
claimed to have suggested the plot of An 
Ideal Husband to Wilde, but Wilde said 
he took it bodily from Scribe. 


After Wilde came out of prison, Harris 
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entertained him frequently at breakfast and 
dinner at St. Cloud in the Autumn of 1898. 
Harris had just sold “ The Saturday Review ” 
and bought a hotel at Monaco and he could 
be depended on for a few hundred francs. 
After the hotel failed, Harris, casting about 
for funds, reminded Wilde of a drama he 
had once outlined to George Alexander and 
suggested that they should write the play 
together, Wilde to provide the scenario and 
write Act 1, Harris to write the rest. They 
were to halve the profits. Wilde by now 
was past what could be called dilatory and 
Harris had to write the whole play. Shaw, 
meeting Harris outside a theatre in London, 
enquired what he was doing. “I am going 
to read a play to that son of a bitch, Charles 
Wyndham,” Harris loudly sang. Shaw 
remarked that Wyndham, though old- 
fashioned, would know a good play. Harris’s 
retort was funny but rude. It was his 
limitation that he could not be funny without 
being rude, which accounts for, among other 
things, the lack of humour in his best work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daventry was presented in 
the Autumn of 1900 and was given 117 





performances. Harris says it ran for 150 
nights. William Archer called it able. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell played the leading réle 
and Mr. George Arliss, then unknown, 
played an Irish servant. It transpired that 
the plot had already been sold by Wilde a 
few times and actions at law by the various 
purchasers had to be defended. Wilde, for 
his part, complained that Harris had taken 
a plot upon which he, Wilde, could always 
raise £100, had ruined it and now failed to 
share the profits. It seems to have been a 
romantic Society melodrama, although the 
title suggests comedy or polite satire, It is 
a pity it was never published. A copy would 
be welcomed in many libraries. 

Harris’s second play, on the other hand, 
Shakespeare and His Love, though published, 
was never produced, although Beerbohm 
Tree considered it seriously. It followed 
Harris’s book, The Man Shakespeare, which 
introduced the psycho-analytical method of 
literary criticism. The critical work is 
enthralling to the reader but the play has 
much less life. 

Umbrage is said to be a strong literary 
urge and Harris’s third and last play, Joan 
La Romée, was forced from him after the 
success of Shaw’s Saint Joan, of which he 
thoroughly disapproved. Breaking off work 
on his scorching autobiography, he began 
a play on the same subject. He had visited 
the scenes of Joan’s life and written an 
essay about her, for she, with Shakespeare 
and Jesus, had always fascinated him. When 
it was finished, Max Reinhardt offered 
to stage it in Germany but this never 
happened. Harris, of course, thought his 
play tremendous and sent a copy to Shaw, 
who replied that the subject was not suited 
te Harris (Walkley had said the same thing 
about Shaw), that he himself had “ cornered 
the market” for Joan, that Harris would 
have done better to make a short story of 
it and that now the only place for his play 
was the dust-bin. MHarris replied, “* My 
dear Shaw, What an extraordinary letter for 
you to write to me.” Further on he wrote 
that there was “ more creative faculty in the 
first three pages of my work than all your 
four hours of drama.” It seems that Harris’s 
Joan is one of the world’s lost masterpieces. 


A last glimpse of Frank Harris is given by 
Alexander Woollcott in While Rome Burns. 
He visited him in his shabby old age at 
Nice and described him as a “frail and 
frightened old man, held together by 
adhesive tape.” Harris, in conversation, 
quoted from Antony and Cleopatra and 
then, caught up by the spell of the verse, 
continued to recite “with a voice that had 
an ancient magic in it.” He died in his 
sleep on 26th August 1931, and was buried 
in a British cemetery near Nice. The funeral 
was attended by only seven people, led by 
his widow and only relative, the devoted 
Nellie Harris, his second wife, with whom 
he had eloped in his heyday. 

American newspapers acclaimed his genius 
and dynamic energy. Certainly his achieve- 
ments were considerable and the fact that 
they are so hidden from the ordinary reader 
is rather a shame. His short stories were 
compared to Maupassant; Shaw gave the 
highest praise to his life of Wilde; his own 
autobiography is considered the most candid 
ever written, In his Postscript to Harris’s 
Bernard Shaw the subject of the work 
paid generous and glowing tribute to “a 
man of splendid visions.” 





THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS COURSE 
(Diploma accepted for Qualified Teacher Status) 
Combining STAGE COURSE 


1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
A few Scholarships are offered for men and 
women students 
Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - 
(30 minutes from Charing Cross) 


KENT 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 





——| MORRIS ANGEL and SON LTD (2:3) |}—— 





Telephone: TEMp'e Bar 5678-5 lines 





THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Only address 
117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telegrams: THEATRIDIO WESTCENT LONDON 




















FREE GIFT FOR YOU * 


a, As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a_ boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


PROGRAMME : 


Mar.: VERDICT AT MIDNIGHT, by 
Harold Hobson. Fascinating analysis 
of dramatic criticism by an eminent 
critic. Published at 16s., a gain of 
Bs. 6d. 


May: THEATRE PROGRAMME, 
edited by J. C. Trewin. 13 drama 
critics consider the contemporary 
theatre in this witty book. Published 


at 15s., a gain of 7s. 6d. 


*For every member you enrol you 
receive a free copy of any past 
selection in print. 


Each alternate month members receive 
the Club’s special edition of an out- 
standing theatrical book. These are all 
unabridged, contain the original illus- 
trations, are printed in clear modern 
type and beautifully bound. It costs 
nothing to join. There are no member- 


ship fees. You need send no money 
till you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 
“‘ Excellent reading, I always enjoy your 
books,’ is the latest testimonial (we have had 
hundreds) from Miss E. KeLener, Romford. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the THEATRE 
Book CLus. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 9d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter. 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 9s. 6d. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 4s. 9d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 


State Mr., Mrs. or Miss. BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 4s. 9d. 








You can order through your bookseller if he is a 


Member of Associated Booksellers 


Vienna Festival (Contd.) 


Volksoper (Madame Pompadour by Leo 
Fall) showed that the Viennese attend to 
their minor works with the same meticulous- 
ness as their major, and the Police Minister’s 
topical allusions were lapped up by a 
delighted audience. 


Artistically the highlight of the season was 
the work of a guest artist, Georges Wahke- 
vitch, whose décor and brilliantly colourful 
costumes for the ballet Der Moor von 
Venedig, based on Shakespeare’s Othello, 
stole the thunder which was lavished in the 
Opera House. Hitherto the Viennese have 
not been noted for their ballet, and the name 
of Erika Hanka has not reverberated round 
the world as a greatly inspired choreo- 
grapher. Now for the first time, to Boris 
Blacher’s modernistic and percussive, though 
never cacophonous, score, a masterpiece has 
emerged, and the dancers (Willy Dirtl as 
Othello, Christ! Zimmerl as Desdemona, 
Richard Adama as Iago and Edeltraut 
Brexner as Bianca) performed miracles. 
The same artist’s romantic but timeless décor 
for Gordon Hamilton’s re-staging of Giselle, 
with Fraulein Brexner as a seductive Queen 
of the Wilis, was also much to be admired. 





THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


WHITSUN THEATRE HOLIDAY 
WEEK AT 
ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA 


May 18th to May 26th 1956 


LECTURES and DISCUSSIONS led by well- 
known theatre personalities 


VISITS to plays at the SHAKESPEARE 

MEMORIAL THEATRE, Stratford-upon-Avon, 

to other famous Professional Theatres and 
leading Little Theatres. 


EXCURSIONS to WARWICK CASTLE, to 

the new COVENTRY CATHEDRAL (now 

rebuilding) and to other places of beauty and 
interest. 


GALA PERFORMANCES, Western Area of 
the B.D.L. National Festival of Community 
Drama. 


RECEPTIONS and DANCING. 


Please reserve these dates and write for the 

Programme to the Secretary, the British Drama 

League, 9 & 10 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 

Those who are unable to come for a full week 

are invited to attend for part of the week or 
for individual sessions and events. 














Amateur Stage 


\\' ISS KITTY BLACK will give a lecture on ‘ The 
French Theatre’ at a week-end course for Play- 
wrights, to be held by the British Drama League at 
their Headquarters on February 25th and 26th. The 
tutor throughout the course will be Mr. Stephen Joseph. 
Playwrights are invited to send in their MS. plays in 
advance and these will be discussed at the week-end. 
It is interesting to note that several of the plays sub- 
mitted for criticism at previous week-end courses have 
been produced in the professional theatre, or published. 


New Drama are to present John Whiting’s Marching 
Song ai the Chanticleer Theatre, Gloucester Road, on 
the 8th, 9th and 10th February. 


Eltham Little Theatre. For their next production 
The Kerwin Players are presenting The Light of Heart 
by Emlyn Williams, on 2nd and 3rd March, at 7.45. 
The producer is Joy Fisher. 


Two plays are to be given by The Mountview Theatre 
Club, Hornsey, during February. Bonaventure by 
Charlotte Hastings, from 6th to the 11th, and Seagulls 
over Sorrento, by Hugh Hastings, from 20th to 25th 
February. 


Dunlop Dramatic Society are to 
Waiting, by Emlyn Williams, 
February. 


present Someone 
from 14th to 18th 


Wynyard Browne’s A Question of Fact will be given 
by the Bradford Civic Playhouse from Saturday 18th 
to Saturday 25th February. The play will be produced 
by Sydney Levine. 


The next production of Milmor Productions at the 
Little Theatre, Ilford, Essex, will be Corinth House 
by Pamela Hansford Johnson. Dates of performance 
are 29th February to 3rd March and the play will be 
produced by Ian Milne. 


Bingley Little Theatre are to present Dark of the 
Moon, from 24th February to 3rd March. 

John Whiting’s delightful play A Penny for a Song 
will be given by The Progress Theatre, Reading, on 
24th February to Ist March. 


Nottingham University Dramatic Society are present- 
ing Measure for Measure in the Great Hall of the 
University on the Ist, 2nd and 3rd March. 


Future productions of The Talisman Theatre, Kenil- 
worth, include Seagulls over Sorrento (6th to I\th 
February) and The Importance of Being Earnest (Sth 
to 10th March). 


The Arts Theatre are to present Anastasia by Marcelle 
Maurette, at St. Peter's Hall, Somers Road, Southsea, 
on Wednesday 8th to Saturday llth February. 


On 22nd February, at The Questors Theatre, Ealing, 
Mr. Esmé Percy will give his famous Memories and 
Evocations of Sarah Bernhardt. The proceeds will go 
to the Questors New Theatre Fund. 


Entens Amateur Dramatic Society present their 
annual Pantomime on 4th February, which is written 
and produced by Betty Corbridge. Rehearsals com- 
mence shortly for the 46th production, A Question of 
Fact, which will be presented at the Hornsey Town 
Hall on 15th March. All enquiries TUDor 4345. 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


Easily accessible from all parts of London. 
One Minute ALDGATE East STATION (Met. & District) 
On 7 Bus, 8 Trolley and 4 Greenline Routes. 
Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain for 
public performances. 

Air-conditioned auditorium (raked), 394 comfortable 
tip-up seats. Refreshment Room. 

Total width of Stage, 50 ft., Depth 23 ft. 
Prosc. opening, 29 ft. 6 in. 

Dressing rooms accommodate 50. 

Excellent lighting equipment (19 spare spots, floods, 
etc. No Extra charge). 34 way board. Cyclorama. 
FOR HIRE TO AMATEUR GROUPS 
Evening performances, £14. (£16 16s. Sats.). Evening 
Rehearsals, £6 6s., Afts. £3 3s. (Lighting charged 
per unit: approx. 30/- - 45/- per perf. Panatrope 
10/6d. per perf.) No other extra charges. 
Apply THEATRE Director, 28 Commercial! Street, E.1. 
(Tel. BIS: 6555) 








EVANS PLAYS 


NO ESCAPE 
Rhys Davies 
3m. 44. 5$/-. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 
Basil Thomas 
4m. 4f. 5/-. 
MURDER STORY 
Ludovic Kennedy 
ie 38.25], 
(Released) 
Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC] 


























RAMATIC SOCIETIES. The Irving Theatre, 
Leicester Square, cosy and central, seating 100, with 
fully-equipped stage, may be hired for productions at 
very reasonable charges. 
OR SALE: * The Theatre World,” 
December, 1955 (57 numbers). 
507 Tower Building, Liverpool 3. 
OR SALE—Theatre World June 1953-May 1955 
inclusive. Excellent condition. £1. GERRARD, 
24 Cotswold Gardens, London, N.W.2. 


EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE Summer 

Drama School. Also schools in London Easter 
and Summer. Director Marian Naylor. Courses for 
Amateurs under professional staff. Syllabus from 
Registrar, Mrs. J. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 


ORAH WEBBER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 5-18 

years. Junior Dramatic Academy with First Class 
General Education to School Certificate. Graduate 
Staff. Speech, Drama, Ballet, Music, Singing at an 
inclusive Fee. 143/145 Kew Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Tel.: RIC. 5046. 

EENAGE HOLIDAYS. Easter and Summer Drama 

Schools, Theatre Club, London W.1, and Leather- 
head Repertory Theatre, Surrey. (8, 9 or 14 days.) 
Director: Marian Naylor. Stimulating Courses for 
Amateurs under Professional Staff. Syllabus from 
Registrar: Mrs. Y. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 


April, 1951, to 
Offers to Brodrick, 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 
7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











London Theatre Guide 





Straight Plays 





CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30, Thurs. 2.30 
WAITING FOR GODOT 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat, 2.30 
THE STRONG ARE LONELY 
Donald Wolfit, Ernest Milton, Robert Harris 


+LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Commencing 8th February 
MISALLIANCE 
Roger Livesey, Ursula Jeans, Miriam Karlin 


*OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
JULIUS CAESAR 
HENRY V 
Commencing 21st February 
OTHELLO 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.15, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
HAMLET 
Paul Scofield, Diana Wynyard, Alec Clunes 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
SEPARATE TABLES 
Eric Portman and Margaret Leighton 


+SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE WILD DUCK 
Dorothy Tutin, Emlyn Williams 
Closing 18th February 
Commencing 23rd February 
THE RIVALS 
John Clements and Kay Hammond 





Comedies 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SUMMERTIME 
Geraldine McEwan. Dirk Bogarde 
Closing 18th February 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Celia Johnson, Wilfrid Hyde White 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
MR. KETTLE AND MRS. MOON 
Clive Morton and Frances Rowe 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5112) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
LUCKY STRIKE 
Ambrosine Phillpotts 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
Frankie Howerd 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
Phil Brown, Dickie Henderson 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs., Sat, 2.30 
ANNIVERSARY WALTZ 
Bernard Braden and Barbara Kelly 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during February 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs, 7.45, Mats. Tues, 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER 
Nigel Patrick, Hugh Wakefield, Elizabeth Sellars 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs, 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
Y ROT 


DR 
John Slater, Brian Rix, Basil Lord 





Thrillers 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
THE WHOLE TRUTH 
Leslie Phillips and Ernest Clark 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SPIDER’S WEB 
Margaret Lockwood 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
DEAD ON NINE 
Griffith Jones and Hy Hazell 
Closing 4th February 








Musicals 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
Shirl Conway, Richard Derr, Malcolm Keen 





LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BUCCANEER 
Closing 4th February 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
A GIRL CALLED JO 
Joan Heal and Denis Quilley 


+PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Commencing 16th February 
SUMMER SONG 
Laurence Naismith, Sally Ann Howes, David Hughes 


+ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Commencing 9th February 
THREEPENNY OPERA 

Bill Owen, Daphne Anderson 


STOLL (Hol, 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 2.30 and 8.30 
KISMET 


Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 





VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WINTER GARDEN (Chan. 3875) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sats. 5.0 and 8.15 
THE WATER GIPSIES 
Dora Bryan, Peter Graves, Wallas Eaton 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs, 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 





Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 3028) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
FRESH AIRS 
Max Adrian, Moyra Fraser, Rose Hill 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
MEET ME ON THE CORNER 
Max Bygraves 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 
PAINTING THE TOWN 
Norman Wisdom and Ruby Murray 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice nightly 6.15 and 8.50 
PARIS BY NIGHT 
Benny Hill and Tommy Cooper 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Nightly 6.15 and 8.45 
JOKERS WILD 
The Crazy Gang (Nervo and Knox, Bud Flanagan, 
Naughton and Gold) 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Ballet evs. 7.30, Mats. Sat. 2.30 
Opera evs. 7.0 
OPERA AND BALLET 
18th February, end of Cpera season 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) Evs. 7.0 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.40 
NORMAN WISDOM 
in the Gay New Revue 
“ PAINTING THE TOWN ” 
with ‘RUBY MURRAY 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.45 
MAX BYGRAVES 
and Great Company in The New Big Show 
“ MEET ME ON THE CORNER ” 


PRINCE OF ‘WALES (Whi, 8681) 
6. a Linton 2 Nightly-8.50 
HILL ji 
‘6 PARIS: BY NIGHT ous 


a New and Exciting Folies Bergere Revue 











The quickest 
ticket service 
in the world 


Choose any of the shows on these two 
pages; choose any other kind of show 
you like. If there are seats, and they're 
bookable, you can book them from 
Keith Prowse. Plays, ice shows, boxing 
matches, concerts, pantomimes and 


any branch or agency and you're on 
for all of them. HYDe Park 6000 is 
our telephone exchange—the largest 
private exchange in the country. From 
here we're in direct touch with Show 
Business—theatres, concert halls, arenas, 
and all our own branches and agents. 
HY De Park 6000 makes ours the 
quickest ticket service in the world. 


YOU want best seats— 
WE have them 


KEITH 
PROWSE 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 


CRCI3M 





Comedy, 1908. “ Mrs. Dot.” Act III. Miss Macgregor (Lena Halliday), 
Mrs. Worthley (Marie Tempest) and James Blenkinsop (Fred Kerr) 


Raymond Mander and Joe _  Mitchenson’s 


THEATRICAL COMPANION TO 


MAUGHAM 


With an appreciation of Maugham’s dramatic work 
by J. C. TREWIN 


“A really fascinating book . . . an unparalled work of reference.” 


7 —EVENING NEWS. 
42s. net 


_/ RotetiFF. 
u__mALIO BURY: SQUARE ° LON DO Neel 
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